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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS REPRESENT MANY FAITHS 


On July 1, 1941, 1830 young men called under 
she Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 had 
seen Classed as conscientious objectors ami either 
ssigned to a Civilian Public Service Camp or were 
waiting such assignment. This represents mem- 
pers of the first draft whose cases had been con- 
sidered on that date. Further assignments from 
she first draft will be made as their cases are 
~eached. In the meantime the Selective Service 
Administration will have before it the claims of 
younger men who registered on July 1, 1941. The 
iist below is a partial tabulation of the religi- 
ous bodies represented and the number of each 
classified as C.O. 


Mennonite 624 
Church of the Brethren 225 
Methodist 134 
Friends 130 
Jehovah's Witnesses 124 
Presbyterian 53 
Baptist 48 
Church of Christ 33) 
Christian 12) 
Disciples of Christ 4) 
Christian Convention 1 meee 50% 
Catholic 29 
Congregational-Christian 26 
Church of God 23 
Evangelical-Reformed 22 
Episcopal 22 
Lutheran 18 
Seventh Day Adventist 14 
Pentecostal 13 
Christadelphian 12 
Evangelical 11 
Interdenominational 10 
Assembly of God 10 
Nazarene 8 
Christian Science {/ 
Unitarian 2 
United Brethren S) 
Jewish hy 
Plymouth Brethren 4 
Pilgrim Holiness 4 
Four Square Gospel 4 


Salvation Army 


*Due to the fact that there is no uniformity 
in the use of terminology in various parts of the 
country the above figures are given 45 4 total. 
Individual inquiry is necessary to determine the 
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LABOR CELEBRATES SUBSTANTIAL GAINS DURING YEAR 


On Monday, September 1 organized labor in the 
United States will celebrate. In many of the 
vital defense industries there will be no stop- 
page of work to observe Labor Day, but wherever 
organized workers gather there will be substantial 
gains made during the past year to stimulate re- 
Joicing. Many churches will observe Sunday, Aug- 
ust 31, as Labor Sunday, rather than the follow- 
ing Sunday. The annual Labor Sunday Message of 
the Federal Council of Churches is included as an 
insert with this issue of Social Action Newslet- 
ter, together with some observations on the year's 
labor developments by James A. Crain. 


Perhaps the most spectacular victory of labor 
during the year was the capitulation of the Ford 
Motor Company and the signing of a contract with 
the UAW-CIO. The surrender of the great indus- 
trialist an opponent of organized labor came with 
startling suddenness after a series of defeats 
before the National Labor Relations Board and the 
courts. Now operating under what President Thomas 
of the UAW-CIO calls "the best contract ever made 
in the automobile industry," Ford cars will carry 
the union label. All legal action on both sides 
will be dropped and conditions which the union 
complained of will be remedied. Rumor has it 
that one reason for Mr. Ford's determination to 
go all the way with the union was that his con- 
petitors were using his anti-unionism to their 
own commercial advantage. 


A second labor victory of importance was the 
signing of a contract between the Steel Workers 
organizing Committee and the Republic Steel Com- 
pany. During the steel strike of 1937 Republic's 
president, Tom Girdler, was held up as the per- 
sonification of the anti-union, organization- 
smashing employer. The Republic strike was mark- 
ed by violence extreme even for industrial war- 
fare, with charges and counter-charges of the 
most serious nature. When the conflict was ended 
the National Labor Relations Board directed Re- 
public to re-hire 5000 discharged employees and 
pay approximately $5,000,000 in back wages. This 
finding was later upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Now Republic has gone all the way and has signed 
a contract with SWOC. 


John L. Lewis, though no longer head of the 
CIO and no longer the potent political figure he 
was prior to 1940, won an important victory for 
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CONGRESS ACTS ON VICE BILL; FAILS LIQUOR BAN 


On July 1, the Senate passed the May Bill (HR 
2475) providing for the establishment of zones 
around army camps and naval stations and bases 
within which prostitution is prohibited, after 
rejecting an effort to have combined with it the 
Sheppard Bill (S.860) extending the same prohi- 
bitions to the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


The legislative situation a described in last 
month's Newsletter was that the Sheppard measure 
(S.860) forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquor 
within prohibited zones surrounding army camps and 
naval stations and bases was introduced in the Sen- 
ate. Representative May of Ky. introduced in the 
House HR 2475 establishing prohibited zones for 
prostitution. The latter measure was passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate. Due to the death 
of Senator Sheppard, Senator Edwin C. Johnson of 
Colo. undertook the sponsorship of S.860 and when 
HR 2475 was presented to the Senate he asked un- 
animous consent to add the provisions of S.860 to 
it. Objection by Senator LaFollette (Wisc.) put 
the matter ower until it could come up on the re- 
gular calendar. When the measure came before the 
Senate inthe regular course on July 1 Senator La- 
Follette was able to defeat the proposal to add 
to the Bill the provisions outlawing liquor in 
camp zones. The Senate then proceeded to pass HR 
2475 in its original form. This outlaws prostitu- 
tion within zones surroundingArmy and Navy reser- 
vations, but does not prohibit liquor establish- 
ments. High Army and Navy officials, including 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
are on record inopposition to the proposal to 
drive liquor from the vicinity of military and 
naval reservation. S.860 has nothing to do with 
the question of the sale of beer within canteens, 
which proposal is supported by many Army and Navy 
men on the ground that if soldiers and sailors can 
get beer within the camps and bases they will be 
less likely to drink in questionable resorts out- 
side camp. Any argument for the sale of beer with- 
in the camps on this plea would seem automatical- 
ly to imply opposition to liquor establishments 
within prohibited zones surrounding such camps 
and bases, but apparently the military mind does 
not work that way. 


Persons concerned about the sale of liquor in 
the vicinity of camps and stations should write 
to Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C., and to their own Senators 
and Representative urging passage of S.860. 

HHH 


DR. JOHN L. MIXON GOES TO LOS ANGELES 


Dr. John L. Mixon, director of the department 
of Social Welfare of the Washington, D.C. Council 
of Churches has resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Los Angeles Council of Churches. 
Trained in both theology and professional social 
work, Dr. Mixon was able to establish a high de- 
gree of cooperation between Washington churches 
and the professional social agencies. Social ser- 
vice councils or committees were set up in local 
congregations and trained in the principles of 
social case work, especially with reference to 
programs, procedures, and resources of professional 
social agencies. Dr. Mixon will develop a simi- 
lar program of cooperation in Los Angeles. 


DELTA FARMS PROJECT SHOWS ENCOURAGING GAINS 


In the winter of 1935-36 Sherwood Eddy, dis 
tressed over the condition of Southern cotto; 
sharecroppers, launched, with the assistance of 
associates, the Delta Cooperative Farm project a 
Rochdale, Miss. From time to time inquires ar» 
received concerning the success of the venture} 
The following from a report issued over the signa) 
ture of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, president, and Sai’ 
H. Franklin, Jr., resident director under date of: 
June 12,1941 gives the latest available informay: 
tion concerning the project. 


There are now two farms, the Delta Cooperativy, 
Farm at Rochdale, Miss., and the Providence Coopp: 
erative Farm at Cruger, Miss. Both are operate®: 
as producers’ cooperatives, carrying on collectivy: 
farming operations, with cotton, corn and alfalfe: 
as the principal crops. Both raise hogs for con® 
sumption of members and for sale. Both have beef 
herd and at Providence a grade A dairy herd of 5(: 
cows is maintained. An orchard has been set ou 
at Providence and at Rochdale some 1200 nativ 
pecan trees have been budded to bear the pape: 
shell nuts. Produce raised collectively is dis? 
tributed collectively at both farms. At Provif 
dence, in addition to cash advances equal to oF 
exceeding what their labor would bring elsewhere}: 
members receive script sufficient to buy milk from 
the dairy, meal from the gristmill, cured meat 
from the commnity smokehouse, and certain vege} 
tables that are raised collectively in addition 
to individual gardens. There are about 20 fami 
lies who are members of the producers' cooperay 
tives at the two farms and about the same numbel 
who are residents in other capacities. The Pro 
vidence farm showed net earnings in 1940 of some 
$1150 above operating expenses, depreciation an¢ 
advances to members. Of this sum about $800 was 
applied to capital investment and the balance dis) 
tributed as dividends to members. The Delta Farm 
in spite of the most disastrous rains and the 
worst season for 20 years, made a small net earn: 
ing which exceeded advances already made to mem+ 
bers of some 10 percent. 


On each farm a cooperative credit union ie 
maintained. Loans are made for necessities such: 
as déntistry, glasses for school children, surgi 
Cal operations, garden fencing, house repairing 
and household furnishings. 


Each farm also has its own consumer cooperative 


opened to families in the surrounding community 
and to date some 400 families have been received 
into membership. In the last half of 1940 each: 


At Providence also has been organized the Provi 
dence Cooperative Association, made up of Negroes’ 
seeking religious, educational, economic, and 
health improvement of the surrounding community.) 
It plans a community library, a training school} 
for Sunday School teachers, acreammarketing as-- 
sociation, and eventually a medical cooperative 
with a resident doctor. 


In addition to the self-supporting activities! 
(continued on page }) | 


ON SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


In Miami on July 16 according to United Press, 
aw enforcement officials including policemen, 
.awyers, physicians; and judges, conducted an ex- 
eriment to determine the accuracyof the 'drunk- 
s-meter' a device designed by Dr. R. N. Harger, 
»f Indiana University Medical College, to deter- 
uine the effects of alcohol upon motorists. Ac- 
wording to press reports a 240 pound policeman @t 
superbly drunk' on one pint of Bourbon whiskey 
‘traight. Not only did he manifest all the ob- 
rious signs of intoxication, such as loudand bois- 
serous language, but the ‘'drunk-o-meter' showed 
a concentration of 16/100ths of 1 percent of al- 
sohol in his blood. Scientific tests have shown 
chat anything over 5/100ths makes the drinker un- 
it for driving and anything over 15/100ths con- 
stitutes definite intoxication. A second police- 
man who consumed four bottles of beer showed an 
alcoholic blood concentration of 9/100ths of one 
eercent. While it is trve that there is a vari- 
ation in tolerance for alcohol between different 
individuals, it is agreed that on the whole any- 
shing above 5/100ths ofone percent is definitely 
dangerous to highway safety. 
HHH 

According to information released ly the Credit 
JInion Section of the Farm Credit Administration, 
in May 1941, there were 4,045 cooperative credit 
anions in the United States operating under fed- 
sral charten This is in addition to those oper- 
ating under state charter The largest number in 
any line of business was among employes of the 
federal government, where 345 credit unions are 
in operation. There are 109 credit unions among 
sooperatives, 149 in religious organizations, and 
104 in labor unions. 

‘ HH 

Lovers of freedamcan take courage over the de- 
feat of the so-called "Wire-Tapping Bill"(HR 2266) 
sponsored in the Hase by Representative Sam Hobbs 
of Alabama. Hobbs is also sponsor of the so-call- 
ed ‘Concentration Camp Bill'faraliens. Such out- 
standing Washington newspaper correspondents 4s 
Raymond Brandt of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
president of the National Press Club, Marquis 
Childs, also of the Post-Dispatch, Peul Mallon, 
columist, I. F. Stone of PM, and other leading 
citizens condemned the bill. Supported by the 
Department of Justice, it would have given the 
FBI authority to tap any telephone or communica- 
tion line. Purportedly designed to aid in the 
detection of crim® and treason, it could have been 
used with equal effectiveness against private citi- 
zens, labor unions or political opponents of the 
administration. 


HEE 

The extent to which persons of small incomes 
are exploited by loan sharks is indicated by a 
so-called 'anti-loan-shark' bill signed by Gover- 
nor Olson of California on July 17. The new law 
limits interest charges m industrial loans up to 
$100 to 36%; on loans of more than $200 and less 
than $300 to 24%; andon loans of $300 or more to 
10%. If these rates are ‘anti-loan-shark' one 
wonders what California interest rates for small 
borrowers were before this legislation was passed. 
Jompare these usurious rates with those of cooper- 
ative credit unions whose average ratesd inter- 
sst are one percent per month on the unpaid bal- 
ance. 


CATHOLIC LABOR EDITOR SUPPORTS HARRY BRIDGES 


The Citizens Committee fr Harry Bridges is out 
with a facsimile reproduction of a page from the 
June 1941 issue of The Catholic Worker, a Catho- 
lic labor paperend a member of the Catholic Press 
Association, in support of Harry Bridges, San Fran- 
cisco waterfront labor leader, whom the FBI is at- 
tempting to have deported after a similar effort 
failed in 1939. Declaring that in personal con- 
versation Bridges had informed the editor that he 
was a baptized Catholic, though he had not at any 
time used that fact in his defense, the article 
goes on to state, "We know that every active labor 
leader who accomplishes organization and better- 
ment of conditions is goingto be accused of being 
a Red, and we state moreover that if Catholics 
refuse their support to the labor movement, work- 
ers will take what support they can get, Communist 
or otherwise." 


After reviewing some of the testimony given by 
Bridges before Dean Landis of Harvard Law School, 
who served as special examiner in the 1939 trial 
in which, when he was asked, "Do you believe in a 
capitalistic form of government?" replied that 
capitalism is "the exploitation of alot of people 
for profit, and the complete disregard of their 
interests for that profit...", but that the ques- 
tion was entirely separate and apart from any 
question of government as understood by him, the 
Catholic Worker goes on to say, "It seems to us 
that his testimony is clear and frank and that his 
stand is to a great extent the stand taken by The 
Catholic Worker again and again. We have urged 
(with the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI) that 
some forms of enterprise are too huge for private 
interest and should be owned by the government. 
As for the application of this principle, utili- 
ties and railroads could be cited as examples. 
There are examplesaf municipal ownership md gov- 
ernmental ownership right now under our democrat- 
ic form of government." 


The Cammittee forHarry Bridges also has releas- 
ed statements in Bridges' favor made by Dr. George 
A. Coe, Methodist religious education authority, 
The Rev. Norman B. Barr, Presbyterian, Chicago, 
and the Rev. John Howard Melish, of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn. 


HISTORIC PEACE CHURCHES: FACE C.O. CRISIS 


The historic peace churches - Friends, Mennon- 
ites and Church of the Brethren - face a critical 
situation in the continued operation of their Ci- 
vilian Public Service Camps. Agreeing with the 
government to carefor all C.Os. assigned to them, 
they are already caring for some 1830 men, as shown 
in another article in this issue. Only a little 
more than halfof themare from their own churches. 
Other religious bodies, except the Catholics who 
operate theirown camp, are either unable to care 
for their men or do not have the problem within 
the focus of consciousness. A little figuring 
will show that at $420 per man these communions 
must find $768,000 to operate their camps this year 
even if no more men are received. Neither of these 
bodies number more than 100,000 communicants. The 
major churches must not throw the cost of their 
C.0s. on these small bodies. A meeting is being 
called early in September to face the problem. 


C.0. represent many Faiths (continued) 
exact affiliation of each one. 


Among religious groups having less than four 
are Mission Covenant 3; Wesleyan Methodist 3; 
Holiness 3; Russian Molokans 3; Evangelistic Mis- 
sion 2; Hephzibah Faith Mission 2; United Lodge 
of Theosophists 2;Apostolic Faith 2; Megiddo Mis- 
sion 2; First Century Gospel 2; Rosicrucian 2; 
Reformed 2; Overcoming Faith Tabernacle e. 


Out of 86 different religious groups repre- 
sented 38 have only one representative each. 
Among these are; Fundamental Baptist, House of 
David, Gospel Hall, House of Prayer, Temple of 
Universal Law, Hungarian Reformed, Moslem, B'nai 
Yehudi Temple, Pavilion,Church of the Emissaries 
of the Divine Light, Jehovah God, Kingdom Hall, 
Apostolic Church d& Pentecost, Jehovah Delta Tem- 
ple, Buddhist, Samson Church, Father Divine, Sci- 
entific Order of Spectro, Hom of God, and "I Am.” 


In spite of the evidence of religious confusion 
which the above list provides, careful study re- 
veals that Christian opposition to war and mili- 
tary service is no longer the peculiar doctrine 
of two or three closely knit groups with Old World 
backgrounds, but that it has become an article 
of Christian doctrine for people in many of the 
more numerous denominations. The Methodists, for 
instance, have no pacifist tradition, yet they 
outrank the Friends in the above list in the num- 
ber of young men classified as conscientious ob- 
jectors. Conscientious objection has appeared in 
such communions as Presbyterian, Baptist, Roman 
Catholic, Congregational-Christian, Evangelical- 
Reformed, Episcopal, Lutheran and Christian Sci- 
ence. Preliminary inquiry reveals that a consid- 
erable number classed above as members of the 
Church of Christ are from conservative churches 
which do not countenance instrumental music or 
organized missionary activity. 


(continued from page two) 


listed above, each farm is the center of social 
and religious work reaching out into the surround- 
ing community. This is made possible by gifts re- 
ceived from friends of the movement. These ser- 
vices include the Rochdale Clinic, under the dir- 
ection of Dr. David Minter and Mrs. Lindsey Hail 
Cox registered nurse, the Negro school maintained 
at Rochdale to supplement the four-and-a-half 
month terms provided ty the county, religious ser- 
vices and Sunday schools at both farms, classes 
in religious education, sewing and cooking for 
Negro wogen and a kindergarten at Providence. 


While the farms as producers' cooperatives are 
self-supporting, the ministry of religious in- 
struction, general education and medical care is 
financed by gifts of friends. A budget of $5000 
per year is required for this work. The salary 
of the nurse is provided by the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., which 
also contributes to the religious education pro- 
gram. 


This experimental program of self-help for the 
South's 8,000,000 sharecroppers has attracted 
wide attention and has paved the way for more ex- 


tensive programs sponsored by the federal govern- 
ment. 


mobile Worker. 


Labor celebrates gains, (continued page one) 

his United Mine Workers during the year. Whe 
the coal strike was called in May for a wage of 
$7 per day, settlement was held up for weeks be- 
cause of the refusalof soft coal operators of the 
Southern area to agree to the elimination of a 
wage differential of 40 cents. On the other hand, 
Northern operators refused to grant the increase 
if Southern operators were tocontinue to penefit 
from this wage differential. Southern operators 
countered with the claims that this differential 
was necessary because of discriminatory freight 
rates from which the South has suffered since 
Civil War days, under which raw materials produc- 
ed in the South and shipped North move at lower 
rates than Southern manufactured goods coming 
North or raw materials going South. Under these 
rates the Southcanship its raw materials cheap- 
ly and import its manufactured goods cheaply, but 
it must pay discriminatory rates om raw materials 
imported or manufactured goods exported from the 
South. When some Southern operators signed the 
Northern operators agreed to a temporary settle- 
ment pending adjustment with the remaining South- 
ern operators. When a second strike threatened 
the Southern operators surrendered and the fight 
will be transferred to the areaof railroad rates 
where it belongs. 


Charges that radicals in organized labor have 
interfered with national defense through the call- 
ing of unnecessary strikes have been freely made. 
It is undoubtedly true that radicals have gotten 
a foothold in some unions. Responsible labor 
leaders have admitted as much and have taken ac- 
tion against them. Careful thinkers will reserve 
Judgment for verifiable facts in the lightof anti- 
union propaganda carried on by certain newspapers 
and certain industrial groups known for their an- 
tagonism toward labor. A movement that has grown 
as rapidly as the labor movement has in the past 
few years often brings untested leadership to power 
in local unions. It also offers opportunity for 
radicals to bore from within in order to further 
their own causes. There is also the pressure of 
the membership demanding action to be taken into 
consideration. As a whole, the American labor 
movement has proved itselfas loyal and patriotic 
as any other group of citizens. 

Ht 


That newspapers are unfair in handling labor news 
was the virtually unanimous judgment of editors 
of labor papers in 57 cities & 38 states in re- 
sponse to a poll conducted by the Federated Press, 
a labor press assin., according to The United Auto- 
In response to the query, "Have 
the daily papers in your area shown increased un- 
fairness to labor in recent months?," 92% voted 
Yes. Replies indicate that in only 6 cities have 
the papers refrained from whipping up anti-labor 
sentiment, according to the report. Unfairness 
complained of principally was that of overplaying 
strikes, suppressing labor's side of controversies, 
suppressing new of employer provocation, accusing 


labor of sabotage, and red-baiting. Results of 
the poll below. 
ae Increased Unfairness Yes No 
editors 
CIO editors ae a 
AFL editors 89% 11% 
Unaffiliated 92% 8% 


